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BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 



Ov«r th« ifiAst dtcAdt conctrn for "g1ob*1 tduc*tion" h*ft 
groMn among thost int*r*sttd in school rtform. Numtrous 
«rtic1*ft havt bttn publishtd, prograun* havt bttn tstablifthtd 
in in*ny school districts, *nd tht ^tric*n Forum Inc. is 
sponsoring * national modtl schools nttMorK. Ut btlitvt 
that although th* movtmtnt has bttn growing for somt timt a 
numbtr of critical artas havt ytt to bt fully consldtrtd. Ult 
btlltvt that tht long ttrm succtss or failure of global 
education may stand or fall on thtst rtlatlvtly unconsldtrtd 
conctrrs. 

This strlts of paptrs will atttmpt to tit togtthtr 

information from a variety of sourcts which wt btlitvt 
impact global tducation. This first paptr concerns itstlf 
with how global tducation is represented in the literature, 
the nature extant of global education programs, and the 
disjuncture between what schools can accomplish given their 
current status and the goals of global education. The 
second paper in this set will look at how we may come to 
understand the ways teachers work, and at teaching as both a 
profession and a highly structured restrictive Job, 
particularly in the context of global education Initiatives. 
The third paper will document a specific global education 
initiative within the context of these concerns. Our title 
suggests our concerns; are global educators and public 
schools even operating within in the same paradigm of how 
the universe fits together? 
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Clin Globul Education Takt PI net in Schools? 



Tht Nntionnl Council -for tht Social Studi** dtfint« 
global tducation as 

•f-forts to cultivate in young ptopi* a ptrsptctivt of 
tht world which tmpahasizts tht inttrconntction among 
culturts, sptcits, and in tht plantt. Tht purpost of 
global tducation is to dtMtlop in youth tht knowltdgt, 
skills and attitudts nttdtd to livt t-f-ftct i vtl y in a 
world posstssing limittd natural rtsourcts and 
characttr iztd by tthnic divtrslty, cultural pluralism 
and incrtasing i nttrdtptndtnct <NC88, 1981). 

Othtr writtrs suggtst mort sptci-fic agtndas -for global 
tducation. Citvtland (1986) suggtsts studtnts havt *a -ftti 
-for' as oppostd to knowltdgt about i "basic human nttds, 
global changt, national stcurity, tht way tht world tconcmy 
works, cooptration and constnt building, cultural divtrsity 
and political pluralism, and tht naturt o-f Itadtrship" 
<p.417). Lamy (1986) suggtsts sixtttn stparatt comptttncits 
which global tducation should dtvtlop whtrtas Andtrson 
(1979) suggtsts -four typts o-f comptttncits including 
'Awartntss o-f involvtmtnt in tht world systtm, dtcision 
making, Judgtmtnt making and tht txtrcist of influtnct." 
Hanvty (1978) lists fivt dimtnsions of what ht calls "an 
attainabit global ptrsptctivt". Thest includt 'ptrsptctivt 
consc i ousntss, statt of tht plantt awartntss, cross cultural 
awartntss, knowltdgt of global dynamics, and awartntss of 
human choi cts" . 

Anothtr group of writtrs dtfint global education in 
ttrms of school curriculum and its organization. Knitp 
(1986) btlievts that a global tducation can only bt defined 
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by its conttnt. Ht suggtsts that a glQbul •ducat ion would 
consist of tht study of human valutSp tht study of global 
systems, tht study o-f global issuts and probltms and tht 
study of global history. Riggit <1?89> suggtsts tht study of 
human ecology as a focus for global education. LtSourd 
(198?) has studitd how an txpository ttaching modtl htlps 
students Itarn about unfamiliar cultural btlitfs. 
Tornty-Purta <1989) has studitd how studtnts ptrctptions o^ 
rtlationships changt following global tducation activitits. 

Tht light all of thtse writers shtd on global education 
still fails to illuminate the school context in which 
achievement of these competencies, or understanding of this 
content, taKes place. If we are to be "wide awaiCe" as 
suggested by Maxine Green (1978), we must consider how this 
larger context effects our wor^. McLuhan's infamous 
statement "The medium is the massage", Dewey's notion that 
we learn what we do, and Fersh (1974) who notes that process 
and content are identical, force us to look at the 
interrelationship of what we do with what we claim to 
achieve as we thInK about global education. 

Eisner (1990) describes what is often called the 

"hidden curriculum" by noting 

The content of a student's experience is shaped not 
only by the explicit curriculum, but by the kind of 
place any particular schcol is. And that Is influenced 
by the way teachers roles are defined, by the way 
students are rewarded, and by the priorities the school 
sets <p.924). 

The hidden curricula and agendas as well as the 

explicit curricula and agendas of American schools cause 



muny critics to schools mor* as instruments o4 order und 

control th«n of tducntion. (Appit and U»iss, 1983| Eisner, 

1988). Othdrs nott that schools ar* often used to maintain 

the status quo, rather than being truly educative 

institutions (Goodlad, 1979) ShuKar, 1983). Cuban (1990) 

notes that 'schools perform the social functions assigned by 

the reigning ideologies and elite classes" <p. 10). 

Goodlad (1984) makes the folloMlng pertinent 

observat I ons. 

From the beginning students experience school and 
classroom environments that condition them In 
seeking right answers, conforming and producing the 
known. These behaviors are reinforced daily by the 
physical restraints of the group and the classroom, by 
the kinds of questions teachers ask, by the nature of 
the seatwork exercises assigned and by the format of 
tests and quizzes. They are further reinforced by the 
nature of the rewards — particularly the subtleties of 
implicitly accepting "right" answers and behaviors 
while Ignoring or otherwise rejecting "wrong" or 
deviant ones. (p. 241) 

The case studies conducted In Math, Science, and Social 
Science Education for the National Science Foundation in tht 
late seventies reveal a similar pattern noting that the 
basic system of classroom organization consists of "teacher 
made assignments, pupils focusing on teacher expectations, 
teacher control of classroom activities, pupil demands that 
teachers give assignments and enforce doing them and teacher 
demands that students do their assignments' (Stakf and 
Easley, 1978, p. i6i21). The early works of John Holt (19<&4) 
poignantly describe how children develop strategies for 
"getting through" school which »<-tlve1y avoid thinking, and 
Instead concentrate on pleasing the teacher and avoiding 
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•mb«rr«««smtnt . Hornftttin's (1986) I nttrvi tw* wi th childrtn 
r«v««1 thut tht kinds of qutstion« ttachtrs nsK c*n ofttn 
Itaid to only ont "corrtct* Anwitr. 

Th*s« dtscriptions suggtst thAt tht vtry n«iturt (and 
somt would add purpost) of school* is antithtticAl to th« 
tfficucy of global tducation. Tht following Juxtapositions 
point to thtst probltms. 

ITEM i Citvtland (1986) suggtsts that studtnts nttd to havt 
a ftti for cooptration and constnt building. Tht about 
dtscriptions of schools as placts of limittd inttraction and 
of structural rigidity Itavt littit room for such 
activitits. Tht rtctnt inttrtst in cooptrativt Itarning 
sttms, on tht surf act, to addrtss this qutstion and Kntip 
<1989) stts this as a pror^ising ttchniqut. Stvtral 
1 i ttraturt rtvitws on global tducation and on cooptrativt 
Itarning indicatt that ccoptrativt Itarning approachts Itad 
to bttttr masttry, rtttntion of mattrial, and tht transftr 
of conctpts, gtntral i zat i ons and rults. (Kobus, 1983) • 

Unf or tunatt 1 y cooptrativt Itarning tasks cannot bt 
rtmovtd from tht culturt of tht school in which thty takt 
pi act. Studtnts art still compartd and rtwardtd by gradts, 
schools art still placts organ iztd around following a stt of 
prt-stt rults. and cooptrativt Itarning tasks art still 
primarily dtfintd and assigntd by tht ttachtr. Tht rtal 
mtssage is "c^w^tratt ^^htn I ttll you to, within thtst timt 

task constraints, and rtach this kind of conclusion. If 
you do what I ,.sk you^'ll gtt a good gradt.' 
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Uill fttudtntft rtnlly gtt « f*t1 for cooptrAtion und 
confttnt building in such stt tings? Tht 1 i ttr^turt is mut« on 
this subjtct. Art wt rtnlly h*«id«d in tht dirtction 
Cltvtlund suggtsts? 

ITEM I Andtrson (197?) suggtsts both "Judgtmtnt" and tht 
"txtrcist o-f influtnct" us goals of global tducation. But 
how can studtnts Itarn to malCt Judgtmtnts in stttings whtrt 
ont is rtuiardtd and punisKtd rtsptctlvtl/ for right and 
wrong answtrs? 

Tht currtnt rtform movtmtnt can arguably bt stt as 
limiting ttachtrs Influtnct or "dt~sK i 1 1 ing" ttachtrs 
(McNtil, 1988) with mandattd approachts to ttaching* 
mandattd curricula, and asstsi^mtnt bastd on thtst two 
mandatts. A ttachtr inttrvitwtd about htr involvtmtnt with 
tht Hunttr Clinical Suptrvision modtl nottd "It^s vtry citar 
that my idtas artn^t worth any th i ng' (Carman nd Hazu, 1988 
p. 671) Tht data suggtst that such attitudts art not rart. 
McNt i 1 1 < 1988) also suggtsts that "ttachtrs ttnd to control 
thtir studtnts in much tht samt way as thty art control ltd 
by administrators" <p.355). Can tht txtrcist of influtnct 
in studtnts dtvtlop undtr thtst c i rcumstancts? 

ITEM I Hanvty (1978) sptaics of tht knowltdgt of global 
dynamics as an important ptrsptctivt within global 
tducation. Ht suggtsts that studtnts must b» tncouragtd to 
imagint "tht abortion of ctrtain ttchnol ogi ts" and that tht 
rtadintss to do so will bt 
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. . .f *ci 1 i tattd by knowltdgt pf aI ttrnut i vts. Tht nt*d 
-for nucltar tntrgxi for txamplt, rtst* on ctrt*in 
Mftumptions about tht i ntv j tubi 1 1 ty und sanctity of 
tconomic growth, and tht avallablity of alttrnatt 
rtsourcts. Thtst assumptions art not inviolatti wt 
should bt willing to tnttrtain alttrnatt assumptions. 

Is tnttrtaining alttrnativts possibit in situations which 

art built on inviolatt assumptions that art continually 

rtinforctd? Artn't inviolatt assumptions about tht naturt 

of tht world tht ordtr of tht day in most schools^ If 

schools art about maintaining tht status quo, (Goodlad, 

1979| Shukar, 1983) or about ptrforming tht 'social 

functions assigntd by tht rtigning idtologits and tlitt 

classts' (Cuban, 1990, p. 10) thtir rtal rolt is to htip 

instill inviolatt assumptions rathtr thtn imagining tht 

possibility of alttrnativts. 

Goodlad (1986) concludts 

To incorporatt a global ptrsptctivt into school 
ttach i ng~conttnt that rtfltcts changing rtal i tits in 
tht world, and tht kinds of ttach ing that promott 
probltm solving and and mort activt Itarning- rtquirts 
a rtiponsivt school culturt 

Our data indicatt that such a culturt dots not currtntlx 

•xist in schools. It is also abundantly citar that tht 

currtnt school rtform movtmtnt is moving in dirtctions whicit 

can only hinder dc*^t1opmtnt of such a culturt. In many 

casts tht accountability modtis tnforctd by states and 

school districts strvt to dt-skill and dis-tmpowtr ttachtrs 

(McNtil, 1988} Garman and Haz i , 1988). It apptars that 

goals of schools, as seen from tht ptrsptctlvts reviewed 

herein may be in direct opposition with tht goals of global 

educat ion . 
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Cm TffAchtrs Crtutt Globul Education? 



Muny critics argut that reform of schools can only comt 
through teachtrs (Sirotnik and Clark, 1988) but th*r* is a 
concurrent body o-f research which suggests that the 
socialization! professionalism and education of teachers, 
combined with the ways in which teachers view their work 
precludes this from happening. 

In a summary of the National Science Foundation studies 
cited previously Shaver, Davis and He 1 burn <1980> note that 
the teacher is the key to what can happen in any given 
classroom. Stodolsky <1988> on the other hand found that 
many teachers ignored even the most basic suggestions in 
their teacher's manuals and instead focused on reading the 
text and answering questions. The vast majority of the 
classrooms described by Hornstein <1986> mirror this same 
pattern by focusing on reading the textbook, answering 
questions and filling out worksheets. Goodlad <1986) 
describes the "passive, emotionally flat tone of classrooms 
as ...a characteristic of long standing" <p. 43S) . Sirotnik 
(1983) describes the tendency of teachers to teach as they 
themselves were taught. Densmore <1987) describes how the 
young teachers in her case studies view professionalism as 
"adherence to accepted institutional norms" or "being a 
school representative and defending the curriculum" <p. 
144). She goes on to note that teachers have never been in 
4 position to develop professional goals separate from the 
school systems' objectives. 
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McNtill (1986) documents how ttachtrs ovtrftimpify 
und/or my%t\iy content in ordtr to avoid controvtrsx, to 
control students, und fulfill «dni n i strat i vt m*ndiitts in 
spitt of th* ttAchtr's own insight or knowltdgt in tht 
subJtct. Eisntr dtscribts hoM tf forts to standardizt 
curricula havt undvrmintd "tht importanct of gtnuintly 
in««iningfu1 1 turning' (p. 26> » Goodlad <1986> dtscribts tht 
conttnt of schools as "scraps Itft othtr from othtr <human> 
conMtrsat i ons, ntatly packagtd in doggit bags, but scraps 
nontthltss" (p. 424). 

Can global tducation us characttr i ztd htrtin txist in 
such stttings? Again, tht following Juxtapositions point to 
probi tms* 

XIEU> Hanvty suggtsts studtnts Itarn thrtt principlts of 
changt 1> things ramify, 2> thtrt art no sidt tfftcts but 
thtrt 4rt surprist tfftcts, 3) look for conctaltd wiring. 
This implits that tht cholcts wt makt and actions wt takt 
havt tfftcts In a varitty of ways btyond tht artas in which 
thty art Initially inttndtd; that all tfftcts art a part of 
tht total systtm, whtthtr wt ftxptcttd thtm or not) and that 
thtrt may bt forcts of which wt art not awart wf-iich can 
•fftct tht outcomt of our actions. Thtst art powtrful Ideas 
which can profoundly changt tht way wt look at tht world,, 
and could tasMy bt ustd to look at tht school itstlf. 

Convtrsly, McNt M (1988) dtscribts tht "dtal" ttachtrs 
makt with studtnts whtrtby ttachtrs kttp things simpit In 
ordtr to obtain minimal cooptratlon from studtnts. This is 
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donn by fr*gmtnting th* in-formntion by teaching it -from 
lists o4 ttrms *nd cl«t«s, by "mystifying" th* data or m«King 
it sttm impossiblt to undtrstandi by omission o-f information 
Mhich may 1*ad to controvtrsyi discussion or a1 ttrnatt 
conclusions, or by suggtsting a vtry "simpi*, citar cut way 
to approach tht topic' (p. 437). 

Givtn this data is it liKtly that many ttach«rs would 
want th«ir students to undtrstand HanM*y^s idtas in mort 
than a cursory ma.-;ntr? Uould putting tht thr»» principlts 
of changt into a list or outlin* suffice? Th« possibilities 
for Hanvtys approach bting taught in schools art limlttd 
btcaust it is powtrful , btcaust it causts u^ to look at tht 
world through difftrtnt tyts, and btcaust it dotsn't 
prt-suppost ainswtrs. Uould many of McNtils" ttachtrs bt 
wining to dtal with this topic? 

ITEM : Andtrson <1978> calls for decision making, Judgement 
making, and txtrcist of Influtnct. Givtn tht previously 
described data can we reasonably expect teachers to create 
situations in which these competencies can grow? They are 
not the norm in schools now. The research suggests that most 
classrooms are based on teacher control, on students doing 
what the teacher says and learning some of what the teacher 
presents, and on students being reward or punished as a 
consequence of their actions or their success or failure at 
learning (Goodlad, 1984} Shukar , 1983; Cuban, 1990) Holt, 
1964 1 Stake and Easley, 1980) Hornstcin, 198<&) McN«i1, 
1988). Given the tendency of schools to replicate 
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thtmstlvffft <8lrotniKf 1983) \% it Hktly thut a chang* which 
af-fordtd studtnts th* opportunity to m«K* subfttuntial 
Judgtmtntm and dtcisions and to txtrt in-f1u*nc« could takt 
pine*? 

IXEQi Kntip (1989> culls <for tht tht conttnt to • globul 
•ducat ion to b« tht study of human valuts, tht study o-f 
global systtms, tht study of global issuts and probltms and 
tht study of global history. If ttachtrs mystifyi 
ovtrsimpi i f y and avoid information, can tht studits Kntip 
suggtsts rtally takt plact? If thty do takt plact art 
studtnts liktly to bt activtly tngagtd with tht topics? Do 
tht outi ints and lists of ttrms McNtil dtscribts as typical 
ttaching ttchniquts strvt this purpost? Uould any purpost 
bt strvtd by ttaching this conttnt from outi ints or by 
1 ists? 

Global Education in Action 

A look at what happtns in schools undtr tht rubric of 
global tducation mirrors thtst conctrns and convincts mt 
that schools art indttd flat. 

In ont of tht schools in which I work a unit on Gtrmany 
is prtstnttd third gradt . Although thtst activities art 
typically dtscribtd as social studits rathtr than global 
tducation, thty strvt tht samt goal of i nttrnat i onal 
undtrstandi ng. 

During tht unit on Gtrmany studtnts typically build 
castlts, and rtad fairy talts by tht Grimm Brothtrs. Tht 
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unit culminiitffft with nn nsfttmbly during which studtnt* dr*»» 
up ais n chamcttr <from ont of tht fniry talts und tht 
CMtltft Ar* on display. Lust y*iir at th» *ft»*mb1y a sign at 
tht tntranc* to tht gym proclaimtd "what wt Itarntd." Tht 
list consisttd of tht following thrtt ittms: 

1) Gtrmany has fritndly ptoplt. 

2> Thtrt art many cast Its in Gtrmany. 

3> tht Brothtrs Grimm comt from Gtrmany. Thty 
wrott many fairy talts. 
At tht asstmbly a numbtr of tht "robbtrs* from tht Grimms' 
fairy talts wort ski masks. Ont carritd a toy Uz i ! 

In talking to tht ttachtrs about tht unit X discovtrtd 
that thty did it this way "btcaust it's in tht curriculum 
guidt and tht kids likt it." No ont qutstiontd tht pur post 
or outcomts of tht unit nor did anyont qutstion its 
ustf u1 ntss. 

I know that similar sctnts art playtd out throughout 
this district. I susptct that this difftrs from what 
happtns in many districts only in that tht childrtn had 
activt hands "on Involvtmtnt in somt of tht tasks. 

Tht ttachtrs involved htrt art all vtttran ttachtrs, 
two havt masttr's dtgrtes, and tht other two art graduate 
studtnts in tht master's program at my own institution. If 
this is tht ptrsptctivt of ttachtrs, how are we to develop a 
larger world view in students? 

There is much data to suggest that similar activities 
are standard fare in many schools (Goodlad, 1984} Shaver, 
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Daivift &nd Htlburn, 1980| Hornsttin, 1986| D*Kock und Paul, 
1989). Ont of my colltiiguts dtftcribt* two typicul 
approach** to global tducationj th* "its a small world 
approach" whtr* w ar* all th* »afn* and rtal i»suts ar* 
submerged (a -form of d«ftn«iv» simpl if icati on) , and th* 
"Bongo of th* Congo" (also known as th* pinatas and 
tortillas) approach <0''Too1t, 1990) whereby wt looK at tht 
"wtird and wondtrful" things fortigntrs do. Can such 
approachts rtally be calltd global education? Do thty meet 
any of the goals described previosly? 

Even activities which are more consciously aimed at 
fostering diversity are similary shallow. A recent issue of 
Social Studies and the Youno Learner included a section on 
activities for appreciating diversity <Lindquist, 1989). 
These activities included naking a world wonder ball to hang 
in the classroom "to help you respect the wonders the LaKota 
respect in this world' (p.l), suggesting book titles and 
giving other students handmade bookmarks as a part of a 
Kwanzaa celebration, cutting out a picture of Daruma-san (a 
Japanese good luck symbol) and coloring in one eye with th9 
other to be colored in when a goal is achieved, and a 
worksheet for matching Chinese characters and their literal 
meanings with corresponding English terms. There are many 
handbooks of such activities for global education available. 

Such materials do not reflect a lack of growth or 
uri'fer&landi ng on the part of teachers or curriculum 
developers. Rather, they reflect a profound understanding 
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of tht limit* oi our current school*. Th*s* «ctivitit» art 
About getting th* conttnt covtrtd. Tli«x^rt not rtallr about 
undtrstAnding at all txc*pt to understand that covtring th* 
conttnt is all that inatt«rs| tht mtdium is tht mtssagt! 

Tht samt is tht cast with tht global tducation 
initiativts currtntly happtning in schools. Ont such program 
dots atttmpt to havt studtnts txamint currtnt issuts such as 
human rights or pollution, or examining tht ptrsptctivt 
found in ntwspaptrs <DtKock and Paul, 1989). Cogan <1978> 
dtscribts schools which optratt on thtmts such as * Its a 
Small World After all" and iiorris <1979) dtscribts schools 
with rooms rtprtstnting difftrtnt culturts which studtnts 
can visit. 

Studtnts In thtst programs probably learn more facts 
about the world. However, it is what these descriptions 
Itave out which speaks to me louder than what* was included. 
There is no discussion of a change in the basic function of 
the school nor is there any attention to issues beyond 
content. Students may 'know' new things and maybe able to 
parrot certain concerns but isn't this still the same as 
what has always happened? Aren't kids still simply 
regurgitating what the teacher has told them and deemed 
Important? Does this constitute a global education? 

The documentation of one of the projects In the 
American Forum's model schools network reveals the same 
limitations. A mission statement has been developed, a 
strategic plan is In development and then global concerns 
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will bt writttn into tht curriculum (Ho-f-fbuutr und 
IHornst«ini 19?0>. Tht lairgtr ismut* havt not tvtn b«tn 
r«lstd. 

Concluftionft 

Tht dtcks art fttacKtd against tht succtss o-f global 
•ducation. From this ptrsptctlvt, tht naturti conduct and 
purport o-f schools art antlthttical to tht goals to which a 
global tducation aspirts. This is not to imply that such 
goals art unimportant * thty art vital to our contlnutd 
survival. Tht probltm is that our schools art not stt u' to 
do thtst things and| as tht ntxt paptr in this strits will 
arguti tht pro-ftssion o-f ttaching has bttn -flatttntd by tht 
bulldoztr o-f pro-f tssi onal admi n i strat i vt ordtr. Tht world 
is round, but school is -flat. 

Cuban <1990) suggtsts that school rt-form t-fforts 
rt-fltct tht changts in valuts in socitty at largt. Tht 
growing conctrn -for global tducation indicates a concern -for 
tht largtr issuts o-f i nttrdtptndtnct and i nttrnat i onal 
undtrstandi ng. Tht practict o-f global tducation in schools, 
and tht naturt o-f schools thtmstlvts suggtst only a concern 
-for content knowltdgt and con-formity. Cuban (1990) sets 
thtst contradictions as a part o-f a -familiar clash between 
"deeply htid valuts about how teachtrs should ttach, tht 
rolt o-f conttnt in the classroom, and about how children 
learn" <p. 3). The paradoxes wi th i n global education 
re-fltct this con-flict. 



Using Hunvty"* principlts of ch*ngt to look at global 
•ducation undtrl int thtmt probltms. "Things Ramify') what 
might bt tht ramifications of teaching a« wt do? Th* 
structure of schools dots afftct what students learn, both 
formally and informally. "There are no side affects, there 
are surprise effects" (p. 10>. Surprise effects might 
include a decrease in democratic values, as suggested by one 
international study <Torney, 1?7?>, or a further 
crystal i zat i on of inviolate assumptions. "Look for hidden 
wiring' <Hanvey, 1978, p. 10>. Some scholars would submit 
that the crystal i zat i on of inviolate assumptions and a 
reduction in democratic values are exactly our goals!! 

On the other hand let'^s suppose for a moment that we 
could achieve the goals of global education as described 
herein. Ramifications could include a change in the basic 
structure of schools, changes in teacher education, and a 
different oritntation toward information. Surprise efftcts 
could include changes in the ways we relate to other 
nations, changes in the economic status quo, and the fall of 
formerly inviolate assumptions about profit, cheap labor, or 
International trade. We need to look to the 'hidden wiring" 
and ask the questions} Is this what we really want? Are we, 
as a society, ready for changes of this magnitude? Or are 
schools already giving us exactly what we really want? We 
must more thoroughly consider these types of questions If we 
really wish to have global education. We need to decide if 
we wish to consider the world flat In order to match our 
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•choolSy Qr if wt wish to muKt schools round in ordtr to 
mutch a round world. 

Th« n*xt puptr in this s*rits will look nt how th* 
concept oi ttuchtr prof tssional i sm impacts globul tduc4tion 
and r«f1*cts thtst contrndi ct i ons. Tht finul puptr will look 
at how on« of tht programs in tht American Forums' modtl 
schools nttwork in tht conttxt of thtst conctrns. 
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